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EXPERIMENTAL AND OTHER FORMS 
OF RESEARCH IN CIVIC EDUCATION! 


\TION AS a field 


l } 
Nencing a Deli 


in scientific research. Recent 


] 


‘hology and 


edueation 
‘ul openings e clearly 
en found for the scientifie study 


icational obje tives. In t 


and arithmet So) 


pts have recently been m: 
ne, qualitatively and quantitatively, edu 


it onal values. Survevs to diseover needs | * ¢1V1C edueation. 
rv school vocational edueation have dis 


methods. And we tory and nhiumer 


‘ 1] 
itl 


1r disposal ePXCEOT 


osed Sone 


ve record of perhaps a half dozen good ‘didactie”’ 


n physical education. 


But in all the propaganda of the last 
entury for free high schools, for kinder umberless objec 
cartens, for music in publie schools, for school and non-schoo 
graphie art for prospective 


artisans. for ently classifie 
nodern language instruction, 


for physieal according as the 
training, for household arts, and the rest a) to conserve an 
ve have always rested our contentions on physical efficiency 
ths, beliefs, or imaginings, some of conserve vocational 
ch have, indeed, proven valid, but none pand and improve pow: 


which have had the qualities of certi- 
ide. enhance social 


This has been especially true in the The *‘tool’’ subj 
fields of moral and civic education. Syste- all these divisions 
atic instruction and training in the’ mary significance 
interests of social control give, probably, 
the oldest forms of direct edueation which 


ankind has tried. Yet t 


t 


fore belong under 

The many obj} 
o this day the 
terature of the subject records little but 


ims 


tion may themselves 
grouped under three 
signed to correct 


or associat 
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ition ') nose desivn | to evoke and 
advance the “‘large (or federate) group 
Virtues—eivie edueation; and ( those 
designed to develop the spiritual v 
religious) virtues—religious edueation. 

2. ‘‘Civie efficiency’’ in any social group 
ean best be studied and measured in the 
eivie behavior of the well-matured adults 
having membership in the group. The 


children of the group are still in process 


to its standards; and 


fashioned 


the youths still 


of being 
manifest periods of in- 
stability and irresponsibility. 


The 


froups in 


most in portant large or federate 


which eivilized men and women 
have membership are, besides the state (as 


municipality, province or nation): (a 


economie groupings | consumers-producers, 


corporation producers, unionized producers, 


ete.); (ec) cultural groupings—societies, 


schools, cooperative utilizers (of literature, 


music, ete.): (d) international allianees or 


affiliations of social interests: and (e 


(others, racial, religious, fraternal, soci- 


ability, sumptuary, ete. 
like 


efficieney in 


Civie efficiency, nearly all other 


forms of individuals or in 


groups, is a composite of many factors. 


Sut some of these are always primary, 


contrib 


whilst others are secondary or 

uting. This fact greatly affects definitions 
of educational objectives. Good citizen- 
ship is materially conditioned by the 
health of the citizen; and if he be not 


the 
all ordinary civie 


voeationally competent in prime of 
life, the 


virtues will not suffice to give him place 


possession of 


as ‘‘a good citizen.’’ Nevertheless the pri 


mary purposes justifying physical and 


vocational education in schools are not 


civic well-being. But there is a series of 
virtues that are chiefly civic, and only in- 
cidentally cultural, vocational, or physical. 
These—such as obedience to laws, proper 


right participation in politics, 


patriotism, 
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activity in social reform and many others 


are the primary objectives oft lWVile edu 
eation., 


3. Present possibilities of research in th 


field of civie education include: (a) study 


of general and specifie needs of civie edu 


cation, school and non-school; b ap 


praisal of the present contributions of non 


school agencies; (¢) appraisal of contribu 


tions of civie by-education in schools 


through discipline, readings, sports, ete 


(d) eritical examination of American and 


other history studies as means of Civ 


education ; f eritical evaluation of 


‘*eivies,”’ ‘community civies,’’ economics, 


and other similar didactic materials as 


means of civie education; (f appraisal ot 


other means now employed in_ schools 


primarily towards eiviec education, in 


cluding social service projects, dramat 
projects, pageants, school self-government 
civie readings, ete.: (gq 


and (h 


means and 


proposed restate 
ment of objectives: proposed nev 
or reorganized methods. 
4. But 


volving such complex soe 


research along these lines, in 
ial composites as 


Ame! 


rural municipal 


the citizenry of a nation, 


prov ince 


ican state), or urban or 


ity, is practically beyond resources now 


available. Such undertakings would be 


analogous to chemical analysis of a shovel 


ful of earth, biological analysis of an arm 


ful of plants, or economie analysis of the 
population and activities of a citv—all of 
which were impracticable in the early 


stages of these sciences. 
Partition or segregation of social phe 
for re 


kinds 


Individual cases 


nomena is, therefore, necessary 


search in eivie education. Two 


might be employed. (a 
—a man, a woman, a child—might be 
studied, their civie virtues diagnosed and 
evaluated, and proposed means and meth- 
correcting defects in 


ods of present or 


potentially similar cases might be devised. 
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Since. owever. civie behavior, though 


springing from 


individuals, usually oper 


ates and becomes significant through groups 


a 


of resembling individuals, probably a more 


protitabl approach can he found in the 


study of the prevailing qualities of fairly 


homogeneous case groups. 


A Case Group is here taken to mean a 


class, level, or other aggregation ot! 


pro Ip 


individuals all of whom possess one or 


ore defined qualities of resemblance 


For purposes of case group study any 
qualities may be taken—sex, age, race, 
color, voeation, wealth, intelligence, hab 
itat, education, religion, taste, ete. For 
exa pie Case Group D. Skilled mechen- 

Ss nal earning not less than $1,500 or 


more than $2,500 annually at 25-40 years 


of at least one generation American 


of age, 
ancestry, working in the automobile in- 
dustries of Michigan. Case Group E. 


least 
Ala- 


schooling. 


working at 
as field 
third 


Negro women. age 30-50. 


200 days per year hands in 


hama, averaging erade 


(‘ase Group KF Men, college graduates, 
60 vears of age, in commercial voca- 
tions. Case Group G. Boys, 17-19 years 


school at 14, sixth 


( mployved 


of age, left average 
from 2 to oD 


vears at good wages in juvenile vocations. 


grade schooling, 


Case Group H. Girls, super-average in 
telligence, ages 12-14, now in_ seventh 
school yvrade; very good home environ- 


high 


college ; 


nent; will probably go through 


school and at least one year in 
about half will marry before 30, remainder 
will seek promotion in professional or com- 
mercial work. 

o. The 


adults permits analysis and evaluation of 


segregation of case 


groups of 


civie qualities now found, from which may 
be derived findings as to desirable specific 


schoo] objectives of Civic edueation for 


next generation. For example, making 


for how will 


allowance 


variants, 


some 
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Froups D a 2 mnpatr as fre 
gards: prevailing S nterest in 
econom il and hnelent xpenaiture of 
pudi funds \ 0 rnmental encies 
aevotion to publ 1 Ol support ol 
forest conservation; promotion ¢ social 
**destructionism *: nolitieal party activity 
What will be t prevailing virtues of 
conformity’ of Case Gro ip ke What d 


they know about the tariff leg slat n, re 


] , + ; 
eall of ofticials, town planning, the Leagus 
of Nations. the promotion ot etter | ible 
schools? By what standards should we 


say that these negresses are ‘‘ prevailingly 


Under 


sho ild 


good eitizens Bad citizens 

different educational conditions how 
the civi 
expected to differ from the 
Group H 


Are the men hye rs of 


potentialities of their children be 
present civic 
qualities of Cas 
(ase Group (; now 
citizens? When and how will they pro! 
ably hecome 


What 


virtues 7 Civie 


members of political parties? 


are their present prominent civic 


Into what sub 


Vices 


groups could they probably be divided on 


the basis of civie behavior 

6. Sharp distinctions must here be made 
hetween the needs of research and the 
needs of school administration, The results 
of cast group st dy may not be iImme¢ 


diately applicable in framing courses or 


other means of vic education Certainly 
this will be the situation in schools of 
highly composite character—as are usually) 
junior and senior high schools in mediu 
sized or small cities, and sometimes in larg 
cities. 

Nevertheless it is doubtful if any better 


method can he found t carry Is beyond 
present deductive, a prvorr | rocedures in 
framing courses 1n @¢lv! education. or 
towards scientific determination o ob 
jectives. No one ean prove that pr sent 


based chief upon history stud 


practises 


didacti civies—are effective as 


les and 
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‘large group’ control to which growing 


youth is now subject. The school has some 


of the characteristics of the state, of which 


it isa factor. School control nearly always 


heavily on 


+ 


looks to the future, and rests 
law, justice and rational understanding of 
social principles of collective behavior. 

considered as 


Schoo] discipline mas be 


of several degrees, or even forms, as re- 
spects autocracy, rationality, self-determi- 
nation, democracy, ete. Can analysis of 
adult case groups trace connections of civic 
virtues prevailing in adult life with habitu- 
ations, insights, ideals established in school- 
life contiols? 

It is frequently asserted that close con- 
nections exist between adult civie virtues 
and the virtues promoted through the vol- 


f 


ete. 


untary cooperations and competitions ¢ 
athletics, 
Enthusiasms here usually claim too much. 
Was Waterloo won on the field of Eton or 


sports, games, inter-school 


did Eton attract those who must win at 
Waterloo? 
What virtues of adult citizens are in a 


fraternities? Do 
select the 
they socialize the 
highly individualistic? What kinds of 
citizenship in later adult life would their 


measure traceable to 


these self-active social groups 


most socialized ? Do 


members represent if fraternity experience 
had been denied ? 

12. More difficult is research to discover 
the actual contributions to civie efficiency 
of American history as it has been taught. 
The proponents of this subject as a means 
of civic education (its contributions to 
general culture belong in a different cate- 
gory) have not yet defined concrete objec- 
tives against which accomplishments could 
be tested—or have they? Some enthusias- 
tic teachers manifestly use the subject (de- 
parting widely from the guidance of texts 
must follow) as a 


most teachers 


which 
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means of kindling patriotic ideals. Cass 
group studies of adults might give results 
here. Perhaps civie appreciations and in 
sights of other kinds come from such study 
—but the entire situation is vague yet. 
What of the ‘‘literary’’ 


-historical 


materials often 
correlated with history novels, 
patriotic poems, biographies, tales of ad 
often 


what 


venture? From these may come 


ideals, some vision. Under condi 


tions? Diagnoses of adult ‘‘civie efficien 


cies’’ and disentanglement of source influ 
ences is rendered difficult by the fact that 
men of vision, influential 


many leaders, 


patriots, stern upholders of law, reform- 
ers and the like represent exceptional gifts 
of heredity and non-school environment. 
They would probably have been potent of 
civic virtues even without the ideals given 
by contact with inspiring materials in 
school, library and press. 

13. A 


teaching in the past has been exclusively by 


large part of purposive civics 
the method of ‘‘didactie ineuleation’’—the 
study of formal texts composed of logically 
organized descriptive matter, with usual 
recitations, ete. 
devised to discover possible functionings 


The effort 


Can any research now be 
of this didactic civics? would 
be well worth while. 

14. Many other means are now supposed 
to contribute to efficiency. The 
of these should be eritic- 


civic 

‘‘functionings’”’ 

ally examined, if that is yet practicable, 

under case group conditions. Among these 
are: 
(a) Civie service ‘‘projects’’ or activi- 
ties. 

(b) Dramatie activities or projects, in- 
eluding commemoration festivals 
and pageants. 

(c) High-school or college economies. 


(d) High-school or college sociology. 
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e) School self-government. 

f) General readings on topies of civie 
interest. 

15. It should prove readily practicable 
for teachers to make many specific studies 
of possible expansions or improvements in 
means and methods already partially de- 
veloped, having in view conerete adapta- 
tions. This method has of course always 
been followed in some degree by makers of 
texts and courses. Recent pedagogical ad 


vanees ought to make the method more 


productive, especially when it is based 


rroup re- 
here 


upon previous analysis of case 


quirements. Constructive studies 


should demand: (a) very careful defini- 
nitions, including delimitations of expected 
aims and of seope of subject-matter; (b) 
adaptations to proposed ease 


specific 


and (c) invention of as many 


Froups ; 
devices as practicable. The following de- 
partments of study or school activity now 
provide large possibilities for such in- 
quiries: 

(a) American history, retaining chrono- 
logical order, encyclopedic content, and 
didactic Proposed rewrit- 
ings might be planned so as to confine em- 
phasis, except for skeleton outline, to sub- 
jects probably vital to the civie behavior, 
fifteen years hence, of men and women citi- 
zens, 30 to 50 years of age, of only elemen- 
tary school education and an income under 
$2,000—the form to be adapted to seventh 


and eighth grade pupils of average intelli- 


presentation. 


gence, taught by teachers responsible for 
all subjects except manual training and 
household arts. 

(b) Social (or civic) service projects, 
typified by ‘‘clean town’’ campaigns, help 
of sick, cooperation in policing, grading of 
school grounds, tree planting, and others 
neighborhood 


valuable service to 


(1) Not many valuable projects 


where 
results. 
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have yet been discovered. (2) Teachers 
have little information as to their difficulty, 
adaptati ns to grades, time required, and 


ultimate contributions to civie behavior, or 
thereto. An 


ence teacher could now 


little 


motives ingenious social sel 
assemble a helpful 


Neither is 


is to adap 


book in this area. 3 

adequate information accessible 
tations of these projects to girls or to boys, 
to cities or to villages, to prosperous or to 
poor environments. 

including com 
Many 


available for all grades, but 


(c) Dramatic projects, 
memoration festivals, and pageants. 
of these now 
their actual contributions respectively to 
insight, and ideals un 


civic appreciation 


certain. Obviously the moving picture has 
great possibilities here. It seems now to be 
believed that dramatic projects are valu 
removed from the 


able for learners far 


normal American social inheritance—re 


cent immigrants, ‘‘poor whites,’’ negroes, 
products of poor environments. Are they 
valuable for superior high-seliool or college 
students? 

(d) ‘Observation and Report’’ projects, 
including school conducted visits of in 
spection to places of governmental service, 
productive plants, hospitals, ete., are now 
used, but their actual or probable function 
Neither 


has systematic examination been made of 


ings are poorly analyzed as yet. 


best means and methods. 

(e) School discipline, with self-govern 
ment as a sub-species, has obviously been 
regarded chiefly as a means of conserving 
for school 


sé 


the order needed training and 


instruction in the ‘‘school’’ subjects. But 
it is patently a possible means to certain 
What—for 


‘small group’’ 


kinds of civic education also. 
the conformist virtues of 
life, for correction of gang or other small 
group vices? Social psychology would help 


here. 
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ages of American history. They are not 
vicious, though easily stimulated to rowdy- 


ism. They are healthy in a crude way, and 
strongly 
for which 


opportunity. 


disposed to rough physical sports 


their environment gives secant 


They are anxious to go to 
work—animated in part perhaps by the 
eraving of their bodies for physical activ 
desire to do manly 


itv, in part by the 


earn the money for 
They 


after 


things, but chiefly to 
which they experience strong needs. 
expect to enter juvenile vocations 
14, when 


and have 


compulsory school attendance 


ends only faintest conceptions 


of possibilities or desirability of training 
for vocations. 
(3) Prognosis. 


will leave sehool at 14 or 16 


of age and 


The boys here eonsid- 
ered vears 


will go to no high school or 


vocational schoo:. From ten to fifty years 


later they will almost certainly be wage 


earners in the semi-skilled factory pur- 
suits or in the skilled trades. From age 
24 on they will have families and will 
experience a hard struggle to support 


these. Their civic outlook upon life, un- 
less the schools ean modify it, will be like 
that of 


but at times furiously inclined to believe 


their fathers—largely indifferent, 
that law and government favors other than 
wage-takers in the processes of production. 
As a rule the magnitude and complexity of 
political baffle 
tempts to be individually of significance in 


conditions will their at- 


political action—hence they will vote as 
partisan supporters or opponents of men 
and measures having sources far from their 
own ranks. But, due to environment and 
home training, they will not incline to law- 
lessness. 

(4) Assumptions. These boys, leaving 
school at 14 to 16, 


In seventh and eighth 


will have finished 


the eighth grade. 


grades are departmental teachers in charge 
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of all phases of direct civic education, for 


which twenty per cent. of school time 
(seven hours daily for 180 days per year t 
eover school and home work) is available 


(This 


tory, but 


eent. ineludes all his 


twenty per 


excludes school government and 


physieal sports. Flexibility of ecurricu 


lum permits extensive adaptations of 


30 to 360 hours in length) to par 


courses 
ticular groups. Students are given choice 
of several civic subjects, but all are re 
quired to devote to this general department 
twenty per cent. of their school time. 
Having in view these conditions, pre 
pare a series of courses specifically adapted 
to the needs and possibilities of these learn 
ers, drawing on any of the subjects of sec 
tion 15 above. Describe the specific aims, 
extent, content, method, and necessary ad 
of each 


ministrative conditions course in 


detail. Suggest possible experimental 
studies to procure light on unsettled ques 
tions. 

(b) In best modern high schools consid- 
erable election of subjects is permitted. In 
such schools will be found in each entering 
class a substantial number of girls to 
whom the following descriptions and prog- 
noses apply with fair accuracy (Case Group 


PN): (1 


average of girls of their age in intelligence 


These girls are all above the 


—many being very bright. They come 
from well-kept prosperous homes where 


sumptuary standards are high and tend to 
be extravagant. 
2) They have done well in elementary 


schools but their present civic outlook is 
almost wholly that of their homes and 
‘‘elass’’ environment, little affected by 
church, school or general readings. They 


are conventional, devoted to fashion, have 
easily awakened but unstable sympathies, 
and no great respect for teachers. General 


health is fair. 























8) Prognosis. Most of them will go 


through high school and spend at least two 
college. All 


in a profession, or some- 


vears in a liberal arts will 
plan to ‘‘work”’ 
but only one third of them 


‘*nice,’’ 


thing 
into teaching, social 
work. or commerce. About half will 


Nearly all from 30 to 60 will have 


will finally settle 


one 
marry. 
time and means to be influential in their 
communities, ehurches or 
Most of them will, towards middle 


especially in 
clubs. 
life, become increasingly interested in civic 
affairs. 

$4) Assumptions. The high school can 
recommend courses in civie education dur- 
ing four high school—history, 


vears of 
economics, social science problems, 


CIVICS, 


as well as some ‘‘service’’ projects and civic 


readings—up to one fourth of the total 
time—about 6,000 hours for school and 


home work. 

Problems for investigation. What kinds 
of courses would you make available for 
these potential leaders? What aims should 
control, content and method be provided, 
and administrative conditions be met? 


c) Similar problems for analytical 


study ean easily he devised in the effort 
to adapt to the case groups given below, 
the various contributions of school dis 
cipline, didactic civics, American history, 
service projects, dramatic projects, civie 
readings and the rest 

1) Boys and girls, ages 4-6 from poor 
urban environment 

2) Boys and girls, 6-9 from good rural 
environment, not permitting school consoli 
dation. 

3) Boys and girls, 9-12, poor urban 
environment, only very exceptional ones 
probably going through high school. 

(4) Boys, 12-15 in junior high school, 
from manual laboring class environment; 
above mentally ; 


alien average 


ancestry ; 
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through 


will probably co half or all wav 
high school at mueh sacrifice to parents; 
may begin earning in manual laboring 


class work, but at 30-50 mav be expected 


to be leaders in industry or polities. 


®) Boys and girls now in high school 


In prosperous suburb. Ot good ability, 


but low ecivie interests. Are as much 


interested in gambling, and **beating’’ the 
prohibition law, as in dances and athleties. 
Have little interest in studies, but keenly 
Will 


recently-grown-rich pa 


afraid of ‘‘not passing.’’ nherit 


money from rents, 


but family traditions of civic morality are 
low. 
6) Other 


case ean readily be 


froups 
defined by expe rienced teachers. 
17. Other 


problems of research of a 


more general and intricate nature are 
beginning to appear. For example 
a) Under what cireumstances—of age, 


economie or racial condition, intelligence, 


habitat, ete.—are _ social 
likely to be 
ideals, aspirations and insight by 


the 


social groups 


influenced in their civie 
partie 
arts of es 


ular adaptations of fine 


thetic or emotional appeal—music, paint 


ing, drama, fiction, the photodrama ete. 7 


It is unquestionably true that the fine 
arts have played an important part in 
social control in former times. It is pos 
sible that because of the inereasingly 
rationalistic spirit of our times such meth 
“ls of appeal are no longer efficacious 
But conclusions drawn without close study 
of the effects of particular arts—or phases 
of each—on particular ages, social condi 


} 


tions, ete., are obvio isly 
b) What are the powers of social com 
prehension probably capable of being de 


veloped in men and women of only average 


or of sub-average intelligence—that 1s, 
specific powers of so comprehending the 
involved economic, political and other 
social problems of society, which will en 
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them before my mother parrot-like and got 


ample reward for it. Therefore I thought 
that Confucius doctrines were useful only 


for tl 


from my mother’s hand. 


le acquiring of some sweet candies 
The moral ideas 
received in this way were vague and indefi 
nite, and consequently had little effect 
upon my conduct. 

As regards to good breeding, I was much 
indebted to my family. Propriety of 
speech, manners of walking and deference 
taught with the greatest 


to elders were 


care. I remember on one occasion ] was in- 
vited to a social gathering. The magistrate 
of the district 


manners and speech that he 
But here some 


was so delighted with my 
proposed to 


marry me to his daughter. 


explanation is needed. What we consid- 
ered as good speech was that kind of 
speech which consisted of many elassical 


learned the ‘‘five 


had 


by rote, there was no difficulty for 


Since | 


1} 
allusions. 
. 99 
ClAaSSICS 


smal] 


me to use e¢lassical expressions in 


Good manners in China were quite 
America. If a 


talk. 
different from 
child walked slowly, bent his shoulders and 
looked 


have had a good breeding. 


those in 


downward, he was considered to 
To day, judg- 
ing by my appearance, you get a good pic 
ture of a typical old Chinese scholar. 
Under such discipline, the reader can easily 
see why I am rather conservative, and why 
I am a devoted Confucianist. 

The worship of Confucianism led me to 
the worship of edueation. If I Con- 
fucius the Jesus of the East, much dispute 


Sut when I say that Confucius 


eall 


will arise. 
is a great educator, nobody will deny it. 
My great-grandfather was a devoted wor- 
shiper of Confucius. When 
five years of age, he always persuaded me 
to kneel down before the altar for two or 
My grandfather, 


I was about 


three minutes each day. 
my father, and my uncles are Chinese schol- 
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They are now teaching 
in leading universities in China. Although 
[ have freedom and independent thinking 
in the choice of my profession, I do not 


ars of some fame. 


underestimate the influence of 
It is but natural for one to take up 
the vocation which has been pursued by 


my ances- 


tors. 


his elders for several generations. 

Perhaps I write too long about my fam- 
ily. But I can not give you a clear idea 
about the social factors in my education 
without a comprehensive treatment of my 
Now 


ences upon my life. My 


family. let me summarize its influ- 
present interest Is 
education because I am a devoted wor- 
shiper of the great educator Confucius. I 
am a devoted worshiper of him because | 
have gone through such home training. I 
possess now all the characteristics of a typ 
scholar. <A face, a 


ical Chinese 


erooked form, love of seclusion, eraving for 


pallid 


books, a pessimistic and stoie attitude of 


mind—all these can be easily discerned 
in me. 

The second great social factor in my edu- 
cation is in the play group and the com- 
The reader remember that 
Then 


Here is the explana 


munity. may 


play was prohibited in my home. 
how eould I play? 
tion. At the age of twelve | left my home. 
[ was sent into a higher primary school 
which was situated far back in the moun 
tains. We had only two hours of recita- 
tion a day. The school masters were espe 


cially kind to me. Therefore I got an 


ample opportunity to play. No pen can de- 
scribe the natural scenery of that locality 
It is the ‘‘Happy Valley’’ of 
Johnson; it is the ‘‘Deserted Village’’ of 
Goldsmith; it is the ‘‘Utopia’’ of Thomas 


Samuel 


More. Yes, it is all of these and much 
better. We made friends with cows and 
dogs. We talked with birds and flowers. 
We found tongues in rocks and brooks. 




















We built campfires in the forests. We 
earned cooking with earthern pottery and 
We hide-and-seek 
among the bushes. 
and sometimes fought 
furiously. The physical, intellectual, and 


played 


We danced and sang, 


dry twigs. 


with one another 
moral values of play have been treated well 
by Smith and Johnson and better by Lee 
1 Curtis. It is hence needless for me to 
ennumerate all the advantageous influences 
f play in my education. 

One thing, however, I must not forget to 
love of 


an irresist- 


mention, and that is the nature. 
Since that time, nature has had 
When I came to Seattle 


American prosperity 


ble charm for me. 
all the 
dazzled my eyes, but there is no place like 
hat bewitching village. When I go back 


to China, I will pre fer to be the master of 


treasures of 


the rural districts 


Chancellor of the 


school in 


cyrammar 
than to be the 


T rner 


Peking University. 


Perhaps the reader will like to know 
some specific incidents about my play 
group. I was the head of a gang. The po 


tatoes that year were particularly sweet. 


We went out one night with some imple- 
We dug up 
the field, picked out the best potatoes, put 


ments and a big wheelbarrow. 


into the wheelbarrow, and went back. 
Every- 


them 
The schoolmaster was sound asleep. 
thing was hushed. The next morning the 


} 
whnole 


The per yple 


village was stirred up. 


suspected a man of ill fame. They bound 


him hand and foot and were about to beat 
him with wet ropes, when I appeared among 
the crowd and said, ‘‘Let that poor fellow 
free, it is we who stole your potatoes last 
night.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ said the villagers, 


ome with us before the schoolmaster.’’ 
The schoolmaster assumed a judicious air 
and asked, ‘‘Are you the leader?’’ ‘‘ Yes 
‘*Who accompanied 


‘I ean not remember, I 


sir,’ I answered. 


you?’’ he asked. 
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am perfectly willing to bear the whol 


eon 


sequence,’ | answered 1 was then im 


a dark room. ‘‘We 


him, we all wish to be punished,” 


prisoned in went with 
cried my 
classmates. 


Thereupon the whole class was 


The greatest lesson 


put into the schoo] jail. 


[ received from this incident 
loyal to the group and to bear the penalty 
like a hero. This attitude | 


tain throughout 


wish to main 
the rest of my life 

Little can be said about my community 
It was a smal] village of about two hundred 
inhabitants. The greatest impression I got 
from it was the hospitality and the good 
The distribution of 


They knew neither 


nature of the farmers. 
wealth was fairly equal. 


opulence nor poverty. As I have said, the 


7 " , 
village was comparable to Utopia. 


[t is my 


ideal land. Although I was somewhat mis 


chievous, the farmers were very kind to 
me. They taught me how to make fishing 
rods, how to set traps, how to construct 


They 


rics to me which would contribute much to 


bird houses, ete. sang charming ly 


the treasury of Chinese literature if they 


were printed in book form. This training 


in manual dexterity and artistic taste has 


great educational value in my life 


The third social factor in my\ edueation 


is Tsing Hua College. It is supported by 
the boxer-ind: mnity fund some fifts stu 
dents are to be sent to this country every 
year. It consists of two sections—th 


Middle School and the High School 


tered the Middle School at the age of four- 
teen and stayed there for eight 


Two thirds of my life thus far have been 


apent in that institution. You may imagine 


how great its influence upon my life must 


be. This school is organized according to 


the principles of modern American educa 


flon. The more I study the school life over 


1 


here, the more I discern the similarities be 


1 


tween the American schools and my alma 
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was typically Chinese. I was imprisoned 


for The 


killed instead of being developed. 


two years. play instinct was 


Learn- 
ornament and was something 
imposed without. I 


thing by rote, the meaning of which I had 


Ing Was an 


from learned every- 


hardly comprehended. Consequently, the 
knowledge was vague and entirely useless 
As to social life I had little chance 
the 


Sinee I 


to me 


to study. I about 


had no interest 


problems without my family. 


suffered most from the Chinese old educa 
tion, I felt most strongly the need of educa- 
The more I heard Dewev’s 
the need, the 
that I 
work. 
interested in the method 


Dewey told us 


reltorm, 


the 


tional] 


lectures, more I saw 


stronger became my conviction 
should take up education as my life 
I was also much 
of ‘‘learning by doing.’ 
how the American students were taught to 
make 


keep gardens, to build houses, to 


campfires, etc. This reminded me of the 
dear old days in my happy village. This 


American education especially 
is true that | 
a teacher 
But 
conviction 


made the 
attractive to me. It deter- 


mined to serve my country as 
lone before Dewey came to China. 


did make 


The other lecturers in that 


his influence my 


thrice strong. 
organization were all edueators of great 


fame in 


face-to-face 


China. Their speeches and my 


contact with them undoubt- 
edly has had an everlasting effect upon the 
intellectual and moral make-up of my life. 

in conclusion, let me repeat as I began. 
| believe that 


| know whither it goes and I assume that 


My life is a mighty stream. 


I have made clear to you about whence it 
comes. My family, the happy village, the 
play group, Tsing Hua College, Confucius 
Association, the Society for the Populari 
zation of Modern Thought—these are the 
main tributaries of my life stream. As I 
look back, I discern more dark points than 
But the future should 


bright prospects. 
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he ever so bright My coming to America 
is a birth. I see 


University of Washington will purify my 


second clearly that the 


soul, disperse my pessimism and supply me 


with sufficient power and intelligence to 
reform the Chinese schools. I hope that 
Washington will be the greatest social 
factor in my life education 
Cnhiv CHUN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE IRISH SCHOOLS 
Ir is no longer a secret that the deputati I 
chosen at the recent conference of inter 
mediate teachers to lay the claims of Iris 
secondary edueation before the Chief Seer 
tary has been refused a hearing. The reasor 


given for the 


refusal was the fact that the 


teachers are not directly in the « mploym«e nt o1 


the state. Certainly. the teachers are not 
but, since the 


Edueat 101 


directly employed by the state: 


establishment of the Intermediate 

svstem, they have been benefiting indirectly 
from state aid, and, in the last few years, 
teachers have been the sole recipients of the 


grants. The depu 


for the 


“ Birrell” and “ interim ” 


tation was to have asked application 
to Ireland of the Burnham scale for secondary 
benefits of the 


The best heads 


teachers and for the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act of 1918, 
among them were and are of the opinion that, 
without such state aid as shall make the pay 
possible, 


ment of Burnham scale salaries 
secondary education in Ireland is faced wit! 
disaster, and, indeed, the teachers are very fa 
from being the only people who think so. The 
commissioners of intermediate education, at a 
last week, 
provost of 


Finlay, S. 


re solved, on the 
Trinity College, 
J., that the 


special meeting 


motion of the 
seconded by the Rev. x. 
government should be asked to make an emer 


enable intermediat 


gency grant so as to 
schools to survive the period between th 


the date of the taking over of 


eontrol by 


present and 


educational the Parliaments ot 


southern and northern Ireland. Unless stat 


1From The Times Educational Supplement. 














is forthcoming, the commissioners believ: 
many of the intermediate schools must 
se through inability to pay their staffs, and 
those schools which are paying decent 
ries have seriously endangered their finan 
ositions in their attempts to do justic 


¢ } 


( eacners. 


[he commissioners have special means of 


lerstanding the situation, but the judgment 
such a body as the Education Board of the 
[Irish Presbyterian Church is not to be lightly 
esteemed This board agrees with the com 
ssioners in foreseeing disaster for inter 
diate education in the near future, unless 
tate aid is given. It believes that, owing 
the low salaries paid, many of the inter 
ediate teachers “are suffering great hard 
ips,” that the younger teachers are leaving 
the country, and that the vacancies so caused 
re hard to fill, an still harder to fill satis 
factorily; and that, in the circumstances, there 
; “imminent danger ” of many of our schools 
ing compelled to close. The board therefore 
‘strongly supports” the appeal which the 
ntermediate commissioners have made, and it 
has appointed the Very Rev. the Moderator, 
ong with Messrs. H. M. Pollock, J. M. Fin- 
negan (of Belfast University), and R. M. 
Jones (Headmaster of the Royal Academical 
Institution) to act as a subcommittee, with 
I 


power to add to its number, for the purpose 
cooperating with other bodies in an attempt 
obtain an interview with the chief sec- 


retary. 


REGISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 

Serious alarm is felt in Paris, according to 
the London Morning Post correspondent as 
quoted in the New York Tribune, owing to 
the serious falling off in the number of stu- 
dents attending French universities since the 
war ended. The number of students who en- 
tered the University of Paris the year before 
the war was about 13,000. Owing to special 
circumstances and principally on account of 
the fact that young men whose studies had 
been interrupted by the war were given excep- 
tional privileges in 1919 and 1920 the pre-war 


figures were fairly well kept up during those 
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v rs, but er sud g ¢ y i ‘ 
the rre ‘ iy dt 7; OK 

g off of 40 per Other | 

es r ~ i at ? ; 

It nas bex <j 
with a striking exceptio1 fs 
suffering a diminut n t ’ r 
dents in proport to t eng til 
juired t plet rh ul | 

( ind pharmaceut st 5 f i 
has been over 50 per « while t 

f law students is little over half t r 
total. On the other hand, science class bot 


in Paris and elsewhere, are being muc] 
largely attended than formerly, and it is oft 
lifficult to tind room at lectures dealing wit 
commercial and economic subjects. The 

ing off in numbers in French universities 
regarded as not only due to the increased cost 
‘f living and difficulties that have now to b 
faced by parents with fixed incomes, but als 
to some extent to the difficulty of student 
finding rooms in which to live. This is a very 
serious difhculty in Paris, and in provincia 
university centers the situation is no better, 
and in some cases even worse. Another reason, 
of course, is that out of the men who wer 
mobilized between the ages of eightee: ind 


thirty-three France lost 57 per cent. in killed 


ENDOWMENT OF MEDICAL WORK IN BRUSSELS 
BY THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 

A atrt of 100,000,000 franecs—about $9,000,- 
000 at the present rate of exchange—from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the medical school 
of the University of Brussels is announced. 
Of this sum an immediate contribution of 
43,000,000 franes will be made for new build 
ings and endowments. The contribution is in 
conformity with the purpose of the foundation 
“to serve the future of European civilization 
through the carrying on and extension of 
present programs in the fields of medical 
education and publie health.” 

The Charities Board of Brussels and the 
University of Brussels are cooperating with 
the Rockefeller Foundation in plans to make 
3russels a great center for medical education 


and research. The laboratories and classrooms 
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Mass., hi een 


rector of 


appointed to the post of di 


practise teaching at the University 
of Vermont, and will also leeture in the sum 
school. 
ols at Westboro, Mass., and principal of 


Arlington, Mass., 

Mr. Roy 
lumbia), 

M LIil 


appointed director of th 


He has been superintendent of 
high school. 
Hucu Ovtterson, B.S., M.A. (Co- 
neipal of the Horace 
Rochester, New York, has been 


Teacher Employment 


formerly pr 
School, 


and Certification ard o 


ALBERT E 
sus education at Worcester Academy, Wor- 


f that city. 


Baitey, formerly director of re 

ligi 

cester, Mass., is now professor of religious art 

and archeology at the school of religious edu- 
mn, Boston University. 


Mr. 


reinstated as 


Board Journal states that 
Addicott 


principal of the Polytechnic High School at 


Tur School 


James E., has been 
San Francisco, Calif., following a ruling that 


had dis- 


missing the principal without cause. 


the board exceeded its power in 


Greorce F. Hat, superintendent of schools 
of Newburgh, N. Y., recently tendered his 
effective March 1, 
cepted the superintendency of schools in Cliff- 
side Park, N. J. 


Snyder J. Gage, a former principal of one of 


resignation, and has ac- 


He has been succeeded by 


the Newburgh schools. 

James F. Tutuitt, for thirty years super- 
intendent of the city schools of Middletown, 
N. Y., has resigned, his resignation to take 
effect July 1, 1922. 

Ix Butte County, California, Irvin Pass- 
more has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, to sueceed Mrs. Pearl Rutherford. 

C. W. Barpreen has discontinued the publi- 
eation of the School Bulletin, which he has 
edited for the past forty-six years. 

Mrs. Mary L. 
tendent of Marion County, Oregon, has been 


FULKERSON, county superin- 


elected president of the Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Asociation. 

WakrrEN M. Persons, professor of economics 
at Harvard University, has been appointed 
Harvard lecturer at Yale for next year. 
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Dr. YanpeLL HeNperson, hitherto professor 
of physiology in the Yale Medical School, has 
the School 


Yale University under the title 


been transferred to Graduate 
of profess 
of applied physiology. 


Mrs. 


suffrayist, 


EMMELINE PANKHURST, the English 
is giving a course in public speak 


ing at Bryn Mawr College. 

Proressor H. Avueustine Saurnu, of Boston 
University, has accepted appointment as mu 
sical director of the Chautauqua Institution 
He 


author 


for the coming summer. is known as 


musical editor, pageant and choral 


director, and directed the music last year at 
the world’s Sunday-school Convention in 
Tokio, Japan. 

Paut J. 


ment of rural education of Cornell University, 


PROFESSOR Krusk, of the depart 
is making a study of the country school prob 
lems of New York state. 

Dean James Parker Hatz, of the Univer 
sity of Chicago Law School, gave the convo 
cation address at the university on March 15, 
his subject being “ Free speech in war time.” 

Dr. Pounp, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, lectured to the students of the 
Foreign Service School on March 11 at the 
National Museum. He spoke on “ The effects 


of the development of juristie science or inter 


Ri ISCOE 


national relations.” 


A staTvuE of Ira Allen, founder of the Uni 
versity of Vermont, which is to be set up on 
the front campus, will be presented to the uni 
versity at commencement on June 17. It is 
the gift of James B. Wilbur, of Manchester, 
Vt., Darwin P. Kingsley, of New York, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, an alumnus of the university, will de 
liver the oration in connection with ‘the dedi- 
cation. The statue is the work of Sherry Fry. 

Tue library of Brown University has ac- 
quired the working library of the late William 
Torrey Harris, LL.D., who was founder and 
editor of The Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, commissioner of education of the United 
States from 1889 to 1906, editor of the latest 
revision of Webster's New International Dic- 
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ry and editor of the International Edu 


tion Series. The books number 3,000 besides 
ny classified pamphlets and reflect his three 
interests, philos yphy, education and lexi- 
graphy. 
Dr. Frank W. GuNSAULUS, since 1892 presi- 
of Armour Institute of Technology, Chi 
* d ed sudde nly at his home on March li, 
a heart attack. 


wing 


DistTRICT SUPERINTENDENT CorRNELIUS FE. 

FRANKLIN, of the New York City schools, died 
ast week at the age of sixty years. Dr. Frank 
had been principal of the Teachers Train 

¢ School at Albany and in 1901 was elected 

-sociate superintendent for Queens. 

death of 


adopted 


A minute of regret on the recent 


Examiner Jerome A, O’Connell, was 
the Board of Superintendents of New York 
ty at its last meeting. They say: “ His 

rked executive ability, his devotion to duty, 

s high sense of honor and justice, his cour- 

his unfailing sympathy and kindliness, 
won for him the admiration of his friends and 
workers.” 

Tue trustees of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, at Pittsburgh, and of the Carnegie 
Corporation, of New York, have appointed a 
commission to survey the institute with refer- 
to the 
ts financial policy. The commission consists 
of Dr, Samuel P. of Washington; 
Dean Frederick C. Ayer, of the school of tech- 
logy in Akron; Mr. 
Christensen, assistant treasurer of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Mr. Harold H. Swift, trus- 
tee of the University of Chicago, and Dr. M. 
A. Bigelow, director of the school of practical 
rts in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


al 


relation of its educational work to 


ence 
Cape n, 


the University of 


HIGH-SCHOOL inspectors in Ohio will not 
confine their work to the high schools during 
the year 1920-21, but they will make general 


surveys of school conditions also, according 


to instructions issued by Vernon M. Riegel, 


state superintendent of public instruction. 


Outlines for the surveys have been sent to 


schools throughout the 


superintendents of 


state, each of whom will be assisted in the 


survey by an inspector for as long a time as 
: : I e 


the Inspector 
visits of the insp 


tion of ditheult 


probler 


data. More extensive 


tems will be made 


school officers 


Unxper the will 
Paine, of Cambridge, 
Harvard University has recei 
$61,000 to make it possible ft 


of music each vear to engage 


study, and accordingly the 
traveling fellowships 


established two 


stipends of $1,400 each. The 


bequest wa 
in memory of Mrs. Paine’s husband 
Paine, who 


at Harvard 


Knowles was professor 


from 75 to 1905, 
name the concert ha 


at the university already bears 


lowships are to be open to und reraduat 


except freshmen, and to resident students of 


schoo of arts and sciences. TI e 


the graduate 


recipient must have shown distinguished 
talent and originality in musical composition 
and high musical scholarship. The fellow 
ships may be held for one, two or three years, 
according to the recommendation of the divi 
sion of music and the judgment of the ad 


ministrative board of the graduate 


Tue New York County members of 1 Ne 
‘ » legislature, on March 19, at 
if Republican C 
quarters, agreed upot 
bill to reorganize th 
Education by taking apt 
control away from Mayor Hylan and 
Members of 


under t 


Ne WwW Y« 


the ippointing 


rk City 


it in a new commission. 
tinew of the 


by a commission consisting 
of the Appellate Divis 


board are to be app 


justices 
and second districts and the loc 
the State Board of 


and Herlh« rt 


James Bryne 


IT is reported in th 
ulty of the University 
time 


receive salary checks, rst 


history of the institution covering mor 


half a century. This was » be due 
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1865, and 


tf $105,000 has been appropri ited 


In 


he Women’ ard of Foreign Missions of 


, 
» . loft 
iegacy ie 


rrom the 


we as its contribution 


maintenance 
Orient. The trustees 
man Rockefeller Memorial 


ot to exceed $946,666, 


there was 

t 405 among the as competit 

iversity in favor in American histor 

Liversity protessors chemistry, eng! , I rench, Germ 
in, mathematics, and Spanish w 


Board of Research 
f Cambridge, show 
im re sick nee 
as candidates 
largest number 


is thirteen for 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
E ALL OF OUR METHODS OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION FAILED 
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Department walls need to be broken 


down so that the vision can be « nlarged. 


, ] l - 
Realizing this need, some colleges require 


their sophomores or seniors to take a special 
examination in English, and if any one is 
found deficient he must take more class work 
This method has its value, of 
course, but many realize that its most vulner 
able point lies in the fact that most students 
who have passed freshmen English can write 
correct ls if thev want to. The result is that 
those who habitually write the most slovenly 
English are not caught. And if they were 
caught, what would be the advantage? To be 
sure, they may be required to repeat the 
course; but this forced repetition would not 
promote a wholesome attitude. In a_ per- 
functory way they probably would learn more 
about composition, but would the ultimate 
aim of a course in English be reached? 
Would these students be any more disposed to 
use good English habitually ¢ 

It may be true that any methods that could 
be devised would not stimulate the student to 
want to use good English. gut if English 
must be compulsory, why not make it com- 
pulsory in the entire high school or college, 
and not merely in one course? What advan- 
Aage is there in telling a student that he must 
express himself well if he is to succeed in life, 
and then have him discover that within the 
walls of that same institution his course in 
English is of little necessity? The value of 
class work, obviously, should not be mini- 
mized, but would it not be much better to cut 
down these ‘hours, if absolutely necessary, and 
to devote more time to checking up the 
written work in other courses? What we need 
is to make every class a potential class in Eng 
lish and to coordinate the work in such a 
manner that the burden will not be too heavy 
on either side. 

This idea, to be sure, is not new. Many 
have advocated it before; and some have put it 
into practise. In the college of engineering 
of the University of Cincinnati, for instance, 
the system has been used with success. On 
account of the crowded curriculum, less time 


than is usual in other institutions can be 
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given to class work, but nearly every piece 


writing in the college is graded by the depart 


ment of English. The result is that tl 
written work of the average senior compares 


favorably with that of the average senior 
the college of liberal arts. 

A similar plan has been adopted by the ¢ 
lege of engineering of the University of ( 
orado. In this case, by action of the faculty, 
the department of English is required to grade 
a portion of the written work of all students 
in the college, and each instructor in the tech- 
nical subjects is expected to deduct for faulty 


1 


English a part of the grade of those papers 
not marked by the department of English 
These requirements include quiz and exami 
nation papers, as well as manuscripts pr 
pared outside of class. The system was initi 
ated and is kept in operation by a standing 
committee composed of a representative from 
each department with the head of the depart 
ment of English as chairman. Since the ad 
ministration of the plan is one of the most 
important phases, its success depends in a 
large measure upon the aggressiveness of this 
committee. As yet it has not been in opera 
tion long enough to test results, but since the 
principles are the same as those used at thi 
University of Cincinnati and elsewhere, the 
results should be equally satisfactory. Unlike 
the University of Cincinnati, however, th 
customary number of hours are devoted to 
class-room work, but the hope is to keep this 
class work from being a mere course. It points 
the way. Here principles are discussed and 
practised; the other classes constitute the lab 
oratory in which these principles of good 
writing are put into use. 

According to this plan most of the assigr 
ments are not made primarily to provide prac- 
tise exercises, but to meet a definite and ul 
terior purpose. A student in the department 
of mechanical engineering, for instance, 
writes a report on the design of a certain type 
of engine. He knows that accuracy of ex 
pression will be graded as well as accuracy of 
technical details. He is so informed not by 


the instructor in English, but by the in- 
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